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"At Bliicher's general headquarters, the ground of
Sombreffe had been adopted as a point of concentration
for the Prussian army. The rivulet of Ligny and a
small tributary to it form, parallel to the road to Som-
breffe and as far as Saint-Bal&tre, a depression in the
ground, which of course is neither very steep nor very
deep, but is sufficiently so to ensure on the left slope of
the valley (which is the commanding one) an excellent
position for the action of all arms. Its extent was an
average one (two miles), so that, once occupied by one
or two corps, it could supply a prolonged resistance.
Blticher, then, kept in hand two corps in view of an
offensive movement and might thus decide the fate
of the battle, either by himself, or together with
Wellington."

In the Prussian general's mind, the idea of a con-
centration and that of the point where it must be
effected are quite clear. It remains to discuss the
possibilities of carrying out the same at the right time.

"The point of Charleroi is nearest to the point of
concentration; it is only fourteen miles from it. If the
news of the enemy's arrival come from Charleroi to
Namur, and the order for concentration is sent on from
there to Li&ge (which is the remotest cantonment),
sixteen hours will be necessary for that order to arrive,
another eight hours for the troops to be warned and to
gather : in all, twenty-four hourstwill be needed before
the Fourth Corps can start marching.

" From Li&ge to Sombreffe is some forty miles, two
very full days' march; three days will be needed*
therefore, before the Fourth Corps can arrive at Som-
breffe. The Third Corps at Cinay might arrive within
thirty-six hours; the Second^at Namur within twelve
hours.

or five days. How can it hope to find those four or five days, with
its most advanced cantonments (Tournay) within one day's march
of the great French fortified town of Lille ? It is, indeed, obvious that
any important French attack starting from the neighbourhood of that
town could be sufficiently held up during the four or five days required
for the contemplated concentration.

Wellington had never personally confronted Napoleon. Ignoring
the violence and quickness of the Emperor's attacks, he very likely
believed his dispositions to be sufficiently good to give him tho time
to meet the adversary's undertakings, and more particularly to be
able to join the Prussians.